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Training Japan's Far 


HAD WORKED my way through 
college and seminary, too. I ‘had 
done it by washing windows, clean- 
ing wallpaper, raking leaves, and al- 
most anything else for which I could 
get thirty-five cents an hour. That was 
why I did it—to earn enough money 
to pay my college bills. I had no-in- 
tention that these skills would be of 
any use to me some day in preaching 
the gospel. 
But out here in Japan it was dif- 
ferent. The small group of seminary 
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students and their wives whom I s 
digging in the ground were doing 
more than just working their way 
through school. They were doing that 
—raising their own food—but they 
were doing much more. They were 
learning the secrets of the soil so that 
they could minister better to the 
needs of the people they were about 
to serve. 

I had about an hour’s time to get 
the background before I actually got 
to see the Japan Christian Rural 


achers 


“Service and Training Center. My host 


was the late Rev. A. R. Stone, of the 
United Church of Canada, who had 
been in Japan as a missionary for 
many years. He drove me out in a 
jeep from downtown Tokyo to the 
town of Hino, where the Rural Center 
is located, twenty-five miles from 
Tokyo, and in an hour’s ride he told 
me something about how Japan’s 
farmer preachers are trained. 

Even though Christianity has been 
in Japan for almost one hundred 


Young ministers learn vegetable gardening. 


years, the number of Christians is 
amazingly small. Out of a population 
of eighty-five million, a scant three 
hundred thousand are Christians. The 
churches which have been established 
are mostly in the cities, thus leaving 
the great bulk of the rural population 
without the advantage of Christian 
leadership. Only 1 per cent of the vil- 
lages of Japan have Christian church- 
es, while 30 per cent of the towns and 
98 per cent of the cities have churches. 
To meet this problem of providing 
Christian leadership for the rural 
population of Japan, the Rural Com- 
mission of the National Christian 
Council founded the Rural Service 
and Training Center. The students 
here do more than study theology; 
they also study the ground that the 
people to whom they will minister 
live on, and from which they must 
wrest a living. The Center is now 
equipped to train from forty to fifty 
students, with ten to fifteen gradua- 
ting each year to become lay leaders 
or pastors in their home communities 
or pioneer rural areas in Japan. 
According to the Rev. Mr. Stone, all 
students who are graduates of senior 
high school are enrolled in the regular 
three-year course. Some older stu- 
dents with more experience but less 
education are carried for a year or 
two in a preparatory course before 
they take the regular one. Women stu- 
dents take most of their work with the 
men, but they receive some courses 
especially aimed at the leadership of 
farm women. All students must have 
been baptized Christians for at least 
one full year before attending, and 
they must be recommended by their 
home churches. Each must submit a 
health certificate, a statement of 
grades at the school last attended, and 
also a paper on his or her sense of 
mission in rural evangelism and 
vision of Christian rural training. 
The training is three-fold: class- 
room study in the morning, farm 
work afternoons, and field work over 
the weekends and in vacation periods. 
The classroom subjects include both 
religious training and rural life 
courses. Religious subjects include 
Old and New Testament, church his- 
tory, practical theology, and religious 
education. Rural life subjects include 
rural sociology (home and family life, 
health and welfare, community or- 
ganization, etc.), youth and recrea- 
tion, domestic science, natural science 
and agriculture (including animal 
husbandry, tree crops, and horticul- 


ture), and rural economics, including 
cooperatives. The students are also 
taught sufficient English to be able 
to read magazines and bulletins from 
abroad. 

On the afternoon I visited the 
Center, the students were planting 
vegetables. Each student is expected 
to work on the farm for at least 
three hours every afternoon, Monday 
through Friday, in addition to assist- 
ing in the care of animals and dairy 
tasks in the morning and evening. 
This labor is, incidentally, the means 
by which the students provide and 
earn their board. All students live in 
residence and work on the land. Lazy 
students have to be dropped. One who 
has not the physical stamina or cannot 
face the discipline of working with 
his hands cannot become a leader in 
a local rural. community in Japan. 
The Center owns and uses a garden 
tractor to increase efficiency and to 
experiment in small-scale mechaniza- 
tion. 

Second and third year students 
commute week-ends to rural commu- 
nities within fifty miles of the Center 
to assist In community and church 
work. The younger students carry on 
the community program of the Center 
locally, and in nearby hamlets 
reached by bicycle or bus. The third 
year students spend the long winter 
vacation period at rural community 
centers or larger parishes, for guided 
practical experiences in rural evan- 
gelism and rural gospel school work. 

The Training Center now has a resi- 
dent staff of six members. Dr. E. M. 
Clark is the president, and the Rev. 
Genichi Murono the director. Mr. 
Murono and the other two ministerial 
staff members are among the success- 
ful prewar rural community church 
leaders. An agriculturist and a farm 
manager complete the resident staff. 
These six with their wives constitute 
the full-time workers. The resident 
staff and the students have a close- 
knit community life, and are like one 
large family. 

There are also eight part-time lec- 
turers, each coming out one or two 
mornings weekly from the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area. In the summer, 
several weeks are set aside for a 
series of concentrated lectures and 
discussion courses by rural leaders 
and theological professors who can- 
not come regularly during the year. 

Since the twenty-six acres of prop- 
erty on which the Center is located 
were purchased, additional buildings 
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have been erected, including five 
dormitory units, three small staff resi- 
dences, four classrooms, two of which 
open into one for auditorium or 
church use, and stables and a bath. 
Electricity has been installed. About 
half of the land is now broken, and 
more is being broken each year to 
give new students experience in 
pioneer agriculture. The acidulous soil 
requires much animal manure as well 
as lime for the raising of most crops. 
The animals now owned include four 
Holstein cows, goats, pigs, rabbits, 
chickens, and two hives of bees. 

Field crops grown include dry-land — 
rice, fall wheat, oats, corn, millet, — 
peanuts, potatoes, soybeans, sweet — 
potatoes, and hay. Some of the broken — 
land is being replanted with peach, © 
plum, pear, persimmon, chestnut, wal-— 
nut, and pecan trees. a 

In addition to serving as a kind of — 
theological seminary for the training | 
of rural pastors in Japan, this Rural — 
Service and Training Center also 
serves local and national needs in 
other ways. In its own community 
area, the Center provides weekly ~ 
church worship services, a central and ~ 
several branch church schools, with — 
weekday programs for children, and 
a day nursery for one hundred chil- 
dren. : 

The Center serves the Church at ~ 
large in its study of and experimenta- — 
tion in methods and techniques for 
rural evangelism. The use of new 
literature and modern audio-visual 
methods is being encouraged. 

Because Japanese government agri- 
cultural colleges, school, and experi- 
mental stations are scattered widely 
all over the nation, the Center does 
not attempt to specialize in technical 
agriculture. “We are trying to get the 
findings of these government institu- 
tions, adapted in a practical way to 


local conditions, channelled out to the | 


dirt farmers,” said the Rev. Mr. Stone. 
“Our chief service and training mis- 
sion, however, 
engineering, working for changed 

people in changed homes in changed 

villages. Like St. Paul, this Center 
does not pretend to have attained, but 

it is pressing forward toward the 

goal of a strong rural Church in 

Japan which will be both community 

serving and community saving.” 


Rev. Wilfred Bockelman, assistant editor 
of Lutheran Standard, visited agricultural 
mission projects in various countries while 
on a trip around the world. 
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FIELD WORK CONFERENCES 


@ In cooperation with National Chris- 
tian Councils, twelve rural missions 
field work conferences are being held 
in different areas of the world. Under 


the sponsorship of the Rural Missions. 


Cooperating Committee and Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., they are bringing 
together missionaries, Christian na- 
tionals and interested government of- 
ficials, to consider the best possible 
use of their resources in Christian 
service to needy village people. 
Conferences have already been suc- 
cessfully held in Egypt, Lebanon, 
India, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Mexico. About one hundred church 
leaders attended the one in Manila. 
John H. Reisner was present at con- 
ferences in the Near and Far East. 


Detailed mimeographed reports of the 
conferences in Egypt, Lebanon, and Japan 
are available; interested persons, may obtain 
them from Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Egypt 

e@ A two-day rural workers’ confer- 
ence was held at the American Mis- 
sion Hospital, Assiut, under the chair- 
manship of Robert H. Turnbull. It 
was initiated and financed by Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc. and promoted 
by the Near East Christian Council. 
Representatives of eight Christian 
groups attended. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Facing Rural Egypt’s Future.” The 
Good News of Christ applies to the 
whole of life; you can divide life into 
segments for analysis or discussion, 
but it is lived as a whole. 

The needs of rural Egypt stem 


An Assiut College bull stationed in a village 


near the Ford Foundation project. 
cares for the bull and receives for his pay the 
service charges. The project at present furnishes 


feed for the animal. 
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mainly from the ignorance and ac- 
companying superstition of the fella- 
heen (peasant). Fifteen million ex- 
pect to make a living on six million 
acres, a good share of which they do 
not own or rent but cultivate as hired 
laborers. The government is seeking 
to improve conditions but the num- 
ber of trained village-level workers 
is very inadequate. Public opinion 
does not permit an educated man to 
work with his hands, so trade schools 
are few. 

In areas not served by the govern- 
ment, the help of mission agencies is 
for the most part welcomed, since the 
government cannot meet the need. 
All mission work of this type should 
be considered a demonstration for the 
encouragement and guidance of the 
government agencies and those of 
native churches and other private 
agencies. 

Several instances of existing vil- 
lage work were examined. These in- 
cluded the experiment at Herz, a vil- 
lage of one thousand, with the Lau- 
bach literacy methods, whereby four 
hundred learned to read between 
December 1952 and the spring of 
1954. The people of Herz have erected 
a recreation center, built a wall 
around a playground, set up a dairy 
project, repaired the Coptic and Prot- 
estant churches, bought a taxi, and 
set up sewing classes. 

At another village, near Cairo, 
alumnae of American Girls College 
are helping to train village girls in 
child care, hygiene, handicrafts, and 
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cooking. Assistance is given in a 
nursery for forty children. The alum- 
nae also carry on a program for rural 
women, of household arts, child care, 
literacy, and poultry-raising. 

Near Minia, the Coptic Catholic 
churches have opened a school where 
boys are trained in the building 
trades, agricultural mechanics, elec- 
tric wiring, and furniture making. 

Through the agricultural depart- 
ment of Assiut College, a demonstra- 
tion of the improvement of livestock 
is being given. This has subsidy from 
the Ford Foundation. Native cattle 
are bred to Jersey bulls” Swiss goats, 
Holland ducks and American chickens 
are also being tested. 

The Egypt General Mission is sup- 
porting a clinic at Herz, under a 
graduate nurse. 

A Christian Rural Workers’ Com- 
mittee was formed to follow up the 
Assiut Conference. This committee 
hopes, among other things, to organize 
a conference in 1955 dealing more 
fully with some portion of the agenda 
of the first one. 


Lebanon 
@ S. Neale Alter reports on the con- 
ference held at Jibrail Rural Fellow- 
ship Center, Akkar, Lebanon, October 
20-24, 1954, under the auspices of 
the Near East Christian Council in 
cooperation with the Near East Foun- 
dation and Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
The thirty-six present came from 
Syria and Lebanon, with one from 
Iraq and a visitor from Thailand. 


A village woman near Cairo displaying her 
Rhode Island Red eggs, the result of Pt. 4 and 
CROP cooperation in the attempt to improve 
poultry industry of Egypt. 


Representatives of other areas in the 
Near East had been invited, but were 
unable to attend. 

The general theme was “The Rural 
Mission in the Near East.” John H. 
Reisner of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
led a seminar, and there were lec- 
tures and discussions on rural life, 
the Church and rural life, rural edu- 
cation, home and family life, and 
youth. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that rural programs should be planned 
with rural people, rather than for 
them, and be based in “felt needs” of 
the people themselves. The primary 
aim is to develop people, rather than 
projects, and to do so not only soci- 
ally and economically, but also 
morally and = spiritually. The ap- 
proach should therefore always be 
that of “the wholeness of life.” The 
family was viewed as the logical tool 
in attacking community problems. 
The stewardship of land, rather than 
the exploitation of it, was stressed. 

It was felt worthwhile to start 
many small rural projects, such as 
modifying the educational system, im- 
proving agriculture, establishing co- 
operatives, providing recreation, in- 
troducing 4H clubs, etc., as, collec- 
tively, lighting these “small fires” will 
make a significant beginning of a 
complete rural program. 

Life-centered or fundamental edu- 
cation was considered the best prep- 
aration for rural boys and girls. In 
this connection, the Lebanon Con- 
ference found it very helpful to have 
right at hand the two schools for 
fundamental education for teen-age 
village boys and girls then in session 
at Jibrail. They served as demonstra- 
tion center, and the rural work 
leaders were able to see in action the 
ten points on which the schools are 
built: academic skills (reading and 
writing in Arabic, and arithmetic); 
occupational skills (home economics 
for the girls, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and animal husbandry for the 
boys); socio-economic geography, 
showing how people live in all parts 
of the world; health and hygiene; 
home and family life techniques 
(child welfare for the girls, carpentry 
and repairs and improvements in the 
home and on the farm for the boys); 
family relationships; cottage indus- 
tries; games, recreation and drama; 
indigenous rural culture; and religion, 
the unifying thread throughout the 
program. 

It is hoped to hold two regional 
“follow up” conferences in Lebanon 
during 1955. 


Japan 
e A two-day conference on evangel- 
ism and rural reconstruction in Japan 
was held on January 5-6, 1955 at the 
Tokyo YWCA, under the National 
Christian Council of Japan, in coop- 
eration with the Far East Joint Office, 
Division of Foreign Missions, Nation- 
al Council of Churches, USA, and 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. Rev. T. 
Katsube, chairman of the Rural Com- 
mittee of the NCC presided, and Akira 


Ebisawa of the NCC staff served as. 


secretary. 

The forty-eight present included 
twenty-three rural pastors actually 
engaged in such work in rural Japan 
under different denominations and or- 
ganizations. 

Rev. B. Kimata of the Rural Re- 
search and Training Institute re- 
ported that the United Church of 
Christ in Japan, is now in the second 
five-year period of the suggested 
twenty-five-year plan. Conferences and 
workshops have been held annually 
in different centers, the Farmers Gos- 
pel School movement has been ex- 
tended, a rural evangelism bulletin 
has been issued, and there have been 
five conferences for rural youth. 

The Japan Episcopal Church has 
a rural center at Kiyosato. 

The Japan Baptist Federation is 
placing concerted emphasis on the 
rural field. 

The YMCA has a rural commission 
which serves the youth movement as 
bridge between churches and com- 
munities. The YWCA supports day 
nurseries, and assists village girls who 
come to work in city factories. Japan 
International Christian Service, an 
arm of Church World Service and the 
World Council of Churches, meets 
emergencies, such as famine and dis- 
asters. 

During the discussion period, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa and others outlined 
their objectives in rural work, and 
a number of definite recommendations 
were made for its extension. 


Mexico 

e Dr. Ira W. Moomaw returned re- 
cently from the Rural Work Confer- 
ence held at Camp Camohmila, Mex- 
ico, February 22-26, 1955. The pro- 
gram there was prepared by Claude 
R. Kellogg, assisted by a committee 
including Juan Dias, Niconar ,Gomez, 
Wesley Matzigkeid and others. 

The thirty-eight delegates repre- 
sented different church and mission 
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boards, and provided a cross section — 
of the Mexican Church—farmers, stu- — 
dents, pastors, government officers, 
missionaries, church leaders, women 
workers, evangelists, and seminary 
professors. 

Topics included the task of the 
rural church; rural evangelism; self-_ 
support in the rural church; health, | 
hygiene, and the rural home; the 
rural pastor and his ministry; recent 
improvements in agriculture; and | 
principles and methods of extension 
service. 

Rural pastors present expressed 
their need of special rural training the 
better to cope with radical changes ~ 
taking place in Mexico today. sy 

An editorial committee is preparing — 
a complete report, which will be made — 
available later. A resumé will be — 
given in the next issue of RURAL MIs- ~— 
SIONS, ; 


Miss Florine Canirell, R.N., conferring 
with a Mexican pastor during field 
work conference. 


International Conference on 
the Church and Rural Life 


© From August 21-28, 1956, the second 
international conference on the church 
and rural life will be held at Ecu- 
menical Institute, Bossey, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches in cooperation 
with church agencies of Europe, the 
Near East, the Far East, Africa and 
America. The theme will be A Re-. 
sponsible Society in Rural Life. 
Missionaries en route to or from 
their fields at that time next year, 
who wish to take in this conference, — 
may write to Don F. Pielstick, De- 
partment of the Town and Country 
Church, National Council of Churches, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Deep Furrows 


It is not a struggle merely of eco- 
nomics, theories or forms of govern- 


ment, or of military power. At issue 


is the true nature of man. Either man 
is a creature whom the Psalmist de- 
scribed as a little lower than the 
angels, crowned with glory and honor, 
holding dominion over the works of 
his Creator; or man is a soulless, ani- 
mated machine, to be enslaved, used 
and consumed by the State for its own 
glorification. It is therefore the strug- 
gle that goes to the roots of the hu- 
man spirit and its shadow falls across 
the long sweep of destiny. 


—PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


The place of primary holiness is 
net where men worship but where 
they work. Jesus transferred the real 
place of holiness from the ecclesias- 
tical scene to the crossroads of history, 
where men gather and soldiers gamble 
and thieves curse. I protest against 
that school of contemplation which 
urges that in our retreats and quiet 
times we should confine ourselves to 
an experience of communion with 
“God alone.” 


—GEORGE MacLeop of Iona 
Community, Scotland 


The Church teaches about the 
stewardship of life and of money, but 
what does she teach about the stew- 
ardship of land? There will be no 
basis for the Church when the land is 
gone. The land is the foundation of 
the family, and the family is the 
foundation of the Church and the na- 
tion. Man must exercise a responsible 


stewardship. —JOHN H. REISNER 


India Village Service is working for 
intangibles along with the tangibles. 
We consider that the best result-get- 
ting techniques in the world need to 
be undergirt by moral and spiritual 


values. —WILLIAM H. WISER 


THE SECRET OF A 
GOOD HARVEST 


® Some people have indicated that 
they see no connection between agri- 
cultural work and the Christian gos- 
pel. Let me tell you a little of my 
visit with old Sekulu Kulindi, a 
former king, father-in-law of one of 
our outstation nurses and village lay 
leaders. Kulindi was quite provoked 
that, when they built the church in 
the village where he lives with his 
daughter, the son-in-law would not 
allow him to “bless” the church with 
his umbanda or fetish. He said al- 
most angrily, “My umbanda is a 
strong one; they don’t seem to realize 
that.” 

From Kulindi I got his story of how 
one makes a field to yield well. He 
says everyone whose field produces 
well has an umbanda. To secure the 
umbanda you go to a witch doctor for 
a small turtle shell or an antelope 
horn filled. with poison. With this you 
kill your own child or a nephew or 
niece. Later the witch doctor gives 
you a bone from a human skeleton; 
this is buried with the poison con- 
tainer in a levelled-off termite mound 
or other piece of hard ground. The 
umbanda goes from there to steal 
from other fields and add to yours. 

How much better it is to teach that 
“the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof,” and that in good agri- 
culture we learn to work with the 
laws of God regarding nature; and to 
show that the secret of a good harvest 
is not in murdering a growing child 
but in being worthy stewards of God’s 
earth. 

Kulindi would teach that in order 
to have the seed grow well you must 
use an ocipuku. This is a potent charm 
made of two round stones from a 
waterfall and the dried body of a frog 
that has been torn asunder with prop- 
er ceremony. At the beginning of the 
rainy season, this ocipukwu is carried 
from house to house in a procession to 
receive the gifts of the people. The 
offerings of corn and beans then are 
given to the king, to be distributed 
by him to the people. Each one re- 
ceives a few seeds, to be mixed with 
his own seed before planting. This, ac- 
cording to Kulindi, assures a good 
crop. 

Instead, we go into the field with 
the people and show them how to 
select good seed, knowing that “as a 
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man soweth, so shall he reap.” They 
are taught to have a special seed- 
dedication worship service at the 
beginning of the planting season, ask- 
ing God’s blessing on the seed to be 
planted, and on the laborer. Often our 
agricultural lessons sound much like 
Sunday school lessons, so closely are 
agriculture and religion associated in 
the African mind. And so they should 
be! 
—REV. AND Mrs. Cart R. DILLE, 
Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa 


RURAL CHRISTIANS 
IN INDIA 
E. G. BHATTY 


@ Christians possess neither much 
land nor capital, but they do possess 
labor. Some of them possess tradi- 
tional skills. We should begin at the 
point where they can make a contri- 
bution themselves, and it is here that 
we.can render the greatest assistance. 
We should seek to impart new skills, 
and advance the old ones. We should 
assist Christian farmers to advance 
their agricultural effectiveness by the 
use of better agricultural methods, 
and the improvement of livestock. 
Industries ancillary to agriculture 
which yield regular cash income 
should be introduced. This is a new 
feature which has not been experi- 
mented with, so far, on any satis- 
factory scale. The introduction of sub- 
sidiary industries will create addi- 
tional employment, The introduction 
of improved breed of milk cattle into 
the village for dairy purposes is 
another possible line of development. 
Where village Christians are within 
ten miles of a large city or town, milk 
collection and distribution centers can 
be organized. 

Introduction of these services in 
the village community on a coopera- 
tive basis will revolutionize the out- 
look of the people and will make 
them think more and more in terms 
of their own initiative and self-re- 
liance. 

Another method of creating em- 
ployment is by the introduction and 
development of cottage industries, 
which form an integral part of the 
Five Year Plan. When this plan is 
fully implemented, a new village 
economy will develop. 

—Condensed from Christian 
Education, Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia, June, 1954. 


TRAINING COURSES 


@ Two short courses for rural mis- 
sionaries have been held, one at Cor- 
nell University, January 4-28, 1955, 
and the other in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., Feb- 
ruary 1-9, 1955. Both were well at- 
tended. At Cornell, the subjects 
were rural reconstruction, nutrition, 
food production, poultry husbandry, 
extension and visual education, rural 
sociology, and home and family life. 
Washington dealt with extension me- 
thods in rural community develop- 
ment, with lectures and discussions on 
programs, methods, and evaluations. 

Of the course at Cornell, one mis- 
sionary writes, “Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. and Cornell University have done 
a remarkable job in planning a course 
covering so much material of a prac- 
tical nature, touching the needs in all 
lands, and at the same time being 
comprehensible to a group of such 
varying backgrounds of education and 
experience. We missionaries all ap- 
preciated the personal interest and 
sympathetic approach to mission work 
taken by all of the instructors.” 

Concerning the work at Washing- 
ton, a student summarizes thus: “Dur- 
ing the past ten days, a group of 
about thirty missionaries and mis- 
sionary candidates has had the privi- 
lege of attending the seminar on ex- 
tension education. Together, we repre- 
sented eleven mission organizations 
and fourteen different fields of serv- 
ice. Each of us has learned much that 
will help us to be more effective in 
our work. We are deeply grateful to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for this opportunity for further prep- 
aration.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


e Dr. L. H. Bailey, pioneer in agri- 
cultural education, and dean emeritus 
of the college of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University, died on Christmas 
night at the age of ninety-six. 

Dr. Bailey’s expeditions covered 
250,000 miles, and included trips to 
China, New Zealand, and South Amer- 
ica. He collected 275,000 plants, and 
edited 156 books about them, the best 
known of which is the Cylopedia of 
Horticulture. 

In recognition of his interest in 
rural youth, the National Garden In- 
stitute in 1948 established a Liberty 
Hyde Bailey medal awarded annually 
to three thousand outstanding young 
American gardeners. 


COMING COURSES 


Institute and Field Training in Extension Methods 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


JUNE 27-JULY 16, 1955 


e A period of lectures and discussions on the use of extension 
methods in rural community development will be followed by field 
training, in which students will be divided into groups to study 
with experienced county agents in nearby territory. Postgraduate 
credit may be obtained. (For announcements, write to Agricultural 


Missions, Inc.) 


One-year Course in Rural Service Training 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


e The new course will open in September, 1955, and close in June, 
1956. Regular university courses in agriculture, soils, land economics, 
animal husbandry, rural sociology, rural education, nutrition, home 
and family life. A certificate in rural service training will be 
awarded by the university to those who complete the year’s work. 


(For announcements, write to Agricultural Missions, Inc.) 


ie 


.. 


Seminar on extension methods, at U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1955. 


In A New Edition 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 


by Lincoln D. Kelsey and Cannon 
C. Hearne. 


® In its first edition, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work has met with wide ac- 
ceptance as a text for students and 
an on-the-job aid. This new edition 
incorporates the newest developments 
and practices. 

The working procedures for a suc- 
cessful extension program are set 
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forth and typical programs in various | 

states described. The tools of the _ 
extension worker—press, radio, letters, 
publications, photography and other 
visual aids, group methods, conference 
and personal contacts—are evaluated. 
Every activity is regarded in terms 
of its educational value. 

The authors are connected respec- 
tively with Cornell University and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Cornell University Press. 432 pages, 
48 illustrations, two tables. $5.00. 


CHURCH CREDIT UNIONS 


® I believe in church credit unions 
because I have seen what they can do: 

I was sent as a missionary to the 
Philippines in 1926. On every hand, 
-I found good people burdened with 
debts. I racked my brain to find a 
lever to lift them out of poverty. Then 
I came home on furlough and a friend 
told me about the credit union. I 
knew I had found my lever. 

I was called to the First Christian 
Church, Frankfort, Indiana, in 1932. 
That was right in the depression 
years. In this congregation of one 
thousand members, there were some 
four hundred making less than a liv- 
ing wage. I suggested that we or- 
ganize a church credit union, and the 
credit union organizer for Indiana 
came to help us. We applied for a 
state charter but it was refused on 
the grounds that a credit union was 
not church business. Claude Orchard 
had just been called to Washington to 
head the Federal Credit Unions. I 
wrote him and he assured me that if 
we applied for a federal charter it 


would: be granted. We filed at once | 


and received Federal Charter No. 34. 
This credit union ran right through 
the depression and is still going 
strong. It has made loans of more than 
$100,000, and one could write a book 
on the happiness it has brought the 
members. Mrs. Hazel Collins, N. Jack- 
son St., Frankfort, Indiana, is the 
treasurer; interested persons may 
write her for information. 

In 1937, we were asked to return 
to the Philippines. Since I now had a 
Christian economic lever, I wrote 
President Quezon, was assured of his 
interest in credit unions, and went 
back to help. 

In 1938, we organized the first credit 
union in the Philippines in the Chris- 
tian Church at Vigan, Ilocos Sur. This 
eredit union was closed during the 
war, but reopened as soon as possible 
after the war and is still serving. Out 
from Vigan we organized some thirty 
credit unions among the churches be- 
fore the war broke out in 1941. 

We were prisoners of war for thirty- 
eight months, but returned to the 
Philippines in 1947 and started again 
to organize credit unions. By this time 
the government had seen the value of 
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credit unions and loaned us its facili- 
ties. Together, church and government 
by 1951 had organized 125 credit 
unions, and these had made loans of 
$625,000 to their members. 

Some eighty of these were church 
credit unions. One of these was the 
Central Credit Union in Manila. This 
credit union has grown to 168 mem- 
bers, has assets of $25,000, and has 
made loans of $75,000. Another great 
credit union organized by the church 
was the Sinait Community Credit 
Union, which now has 572 members 
and has made loans of $173,890. 

Compelled by my health to return 
to life in the temperate zone rather 
than the tropics, I began working at 
the Christian Church, Jackson, Ohio, 
on September 30, 1951. On January 16, 
1952, we organized our Jackson Chris- 
tian Church Federal Christian Union. 
We began with eighteen members and 
some fifty dollars in shares. As of 
January 1, 1955, we have 134 mem- 
bers, and have made loans of $25,000 
to them. 


We have paid old debts, hospital 
bills, and college expenses; we have 
helped our members buy refrigera- 
tors, television sets, and automobiles; 
we have aided them to repair their 
homes and make payments on new 
homes. For 1954, we paid all our share- 
holders a 4 per cent dividend. We 
have learned to help our brothers by 
helping ourselves in the credit union 
way. Mrs. Donna Stanley, 45 Wood 
Avenue, Jackson, Ohio, is our treas- 
urer. 

Brother Simon Z. Rivera, aged 
evangelist in San Pablo, Laguna, the 
Philippines, aptly described a Church 
Credit Union when he said, “The 
Vigan Credit Union was the out- 
stretched hand of God to me in my 
need.” 


* * * 


For further information, write to 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Filene House, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, or to Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Elders and deacons of the Christian Church, Pasay City, the Philippines, serve communion 
in a church built with a credit union loan. Religious News Service photo. 
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Chile 


e Among the various fields in which 
we place special emphasis in our ex- 
perimentation and production is that 
of soil conservation, a subject which 
each year becomes more important. 
Government men are bringing visi- 
tors to see what has been done with 
the red hill land at El Vergel, and how 
the perennial grasses and the legumes 
such as blue and white lupines and 
subterranean clover grow here. Of 
our irrigated pastures several have 
remarked this year, “We didn’t know 
that anything like this existed in 
Chile.” In these pastures, largely, is 
to be found the answer to Chile’s 
serious problem of population in- 
crease, which for years has exceeded 
that of production. It is gratifying to 
see the growing, intelligent interest 
in the problem on the part of govern- 
ment officials, the public, and the 
farmers themselves. 


—MArRION AND ELBERT E. REED 
El Vergel, Angol, Chile 


Iraq 


e Since these northern mountain 
communities in Iraq are rural, they 
often ask the advice of the missionary 
on crops and on farming. Our men 
have cooperated by supplying seed for 
watermelon, cantaloupe, tomatoes, 
peas, Summer squash, and corn. In one 
village in the mountains, the people 
had a good harvest and from the sale 
of excess wheat they brought the 
money down to the missionary, asking 
him to hold it toward the purchase 
of a horse-drawn reaper. Heretofore, 
all their harvesting had been done 
by hand with a sickle. Then, in the 
early spring, when enough money had 
been accumulated, they came down to 
buy the reaper. 

Being simple farm people, they 
were afraid to make all the arrange- 
ments themselves, so that the mission- 
ary had to do the actual bargaining 
and purchasing of the machine for 
them. Then they took the reaper back 
up to the mountain village and as- 
sembled it, and finally put it to work. 

Asked about it, the owner said, 
“Before, all of us worked for several 
weeks, and also paid out a great 
deal of money for other workers. 
Also, we almost broke our backs, 
bending over, harvesting by hand. 
This year, only two of us worked 
for several days, and we finished our 
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fields without hiring outside help. 
Then we rented out the reaper, and 
made almost enough money to pay its 
total cost.” Thus our missionaries not 
only spread the gospel of the grace of 
God, but show that gospel in practi- 
cal acts of love, aiding the people in 
better ways of living and working. 
—REeEv. R. J. Cocuran, Secretary, 
United Mission in Iraq 


e The latest addition to our home 
is a flock of sixteen little American 
and English chicks which just hatched 
from eggs supplied by our missionary 
colleague, Jeff Glessner of Kirkuk. 
They occupy the sunny room on the 
roof for the winter. We hope to use 
these chicks as the basis for a chicken 
extension project to improve the 
chicken stock of Mosul, and the vil- 
lages of Mosul Liwa. 


—MorTON AND PrEGGy TAYLOR, 
United Mission in Iraq 


The Philippines 


e In the barrio of Aga, Tumauini, 
farmers gave P 1,500 in-tithes, and 
the construction of a new chapel 
like the one in San Antonio is now 
underway. 

In the barrio of San Jose Sue, 
Malling Plain, the Lord’s Acre Plan 
was adopted. A two hectare farm 
was set apart for this purpose, giv- 
ing an annual income of fifty cavans 
of rice to the budget of the local 
church. A chapel costing P 4,000 was 
recently built by the people. 


The Lord’s Acre Plan was also. 


adopted by the church people in the 
Barrio of Arosip, Ilagan, with an 
annual yield of sixty cavans of rice. 

The Lord’s Acre Plan is not only 
a method of supporting the church, 
but it includes the elements of part- 
nership with God, and of awareness 
that the land is the Lord’s and not 
the landlord’s, and it affords the 
farmers an opportunity to serve God 
with what they have. The Lord’s- 
Acre Plan makes church support in- 
digenous with the “soilway” of life. 


—CorNELIO M. FERRER, in 
Philippine Christian Rural 
Fellowship Bulletin 

India 


@ When men from a Christian agri- 
cultural school brought their drill 
and pump to a village in South India, 
they found the villagers too listless 
from famine to pay much attention to 
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them. Men sat in the dust vondaid 
what they should do next. Should 
they wander away as others had done, 
driving their work cows with them, 
in search of work and water? Wom- 
en padded through the soft dust to 
the village well where they scraped 
their pitchers in the mud and could 
get no water. Children searched in 
the dust under the taramind tree 
hoping to find its seed to chew, so 
that hunger pains would stop. 

As the drilling got under way, 4 
small ray of hope passed over the 
village. Nobody expected water. But 
at least somebody cared, and was try- 


ing to help them. Farmers came te. | 


! 


q 


watch. a 


On the seventeenth day, the drillers | 
struck deep water, and attached the 


Diesel pump. But when the water 
first started pouring out, the hungry, 
thirsty people stared at it in unbelief — 
They let the water flow past them ag 
though this miracle had nothing te 


do with their needs. Suddenly a wom- 


| 


an ran for her water pitcher. Then, 


all at once, the whole village came to 
life. This was life-giving water that 
would irrigate their fields, and let 
them plant again. The very sight of 
the water seemed to give them new- 


] 
: 


hope, and they ran with joy for poe | 


and pitchers. 


It was then that a man from a | 
neighboring village spoke up, asking — 


if the well drillers would come to his — 
village. The answer was “yes.” The 


drill and the pump were given by the | 


churches in America with the idea 
that they should help many villages. 


Church World Service 


¢ A consultation on village youth 


work in North India was held at Gass 


Memorial Center, Raipur, in the fall 


of 1954, under the direction of Rev. 


J. W. Sadiq of the National Christian © 


Council. The approach and techniques 
of starting youth groups in villages 
were covered, and suggestions made 
for a constitution, pledge, badge, uni- 
form, etc. 


Liberia 

¢ The United Lutheran Church has 
sent another agricultural missionary 
to the foreign field. Joseph H. Wiley, 
who received his training at the Uni- 


versity of Maryland, has left for 
Liberia. 


